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CONSUMERS 


\ ITH THIS ISSUE, Consumers Union begins its task 
of providing technical guidance for consumers. As 
stated in its charter, Consumers Union will attempt “to 
give information and assistance on all matters relating to 
the expenditure of earnings and the family income; to 
initiate, to cooperate with, and to aid individual and group 
efforts of 
create and maintain decent living standards for ultimate 


whatever nature and description seeking to 
consumers. 

The job which Consumers Union is undertaking is a 
big one. The staff gives its assurance to the members that 
it will carry through its program to the best of its ability, 
and it counts on the active support of all members. 


ss y OUR JOB is to help consumers, not workers; the 


workers have unions and can take care of them- 


selves.” This comment has come into the Consumers Union 
office several times since the announcement that it would 
report on the labor conditions under which goods are 
produced as well as on the quality and the price of goods. 
Consumers Union is a membership organization. The 
ultimate control of its policies rests in the hands of the 
members. They should, therefore, understand the attitude 
on this question of the directors, who will function until 
the first annual membership meeting in April, 1937. 
According to its charter, Consumers Union is intended 
to help 


consumers.” Consumers Union is a technical organization. 


“maintain decent living standards for ultimate 


The main efforts of its staff, the main use of its funds, will 
be to conduct research and tests on consumer goods and 
to provide consumers with information which will permit 
them to buy their food, their clothing, their household 
supplies and other products most intelligently. With many 
families’ incomes far too low to permit the purchase even 
of many necessities, the need for such information is im- 


measurably great. , 


UNION REPORTS: 


The directors of Consumers Union do not feel, however, 
that they have done their job when they have provided 
information which permits the saving of a few pennies, or 
even a few dollars, by buying one brand instead of an- 
other. “Decent living standards for ultimate consumers” 
will never be maintained simply by reporting on the 
quality and the price of products. All the technical in- 
formation in the world will not give enough food or 
enough clothes to the textile worker’s family living on $11 
a week. They, like the college professor or the skilled 
mechanic, are ultimate consumers; but the only way in 
which any organization can aid them materially as con- 
sumers is by helping them, in their struggle as workers, 
to get an honest wage. 

It is true, of course, that unions exist to carry on labor’s 
struggle, and a few years ago probably many unions 
would have laughed at the idea of being helped by a 
consumer organization—but such views have changed. 
Labor now knows that to the extent to which consumer 
buying power can be organized, pressure on behalf of 
workers can be exerted by consumers. Already in New 
York a comparatively small organization, known as the 
League of Women Shoppers, has helped unions win strikes 
by letting the employers know that its members would not 
buy their products so long as they did not deal fairly with 
their employees. 

By reporting on the labor conditions under which con- 
sumer goods are, produced; by letting consumers know 
what products are manufactured under good labor condi- 
tions so that when possible they can favor them in making 
their purchases; by letting them know what products are 
produced under unfair conditions so that consumers can 
avoid such products; Consumers Union hopes to add what 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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© REAKFAST 


THEY ARE COMPARATIVELY 
heap, filling, and high in energy 


SECAUSI 


alue. cereals are favored foods of 
amilies on low income. Whether or 
not it is wise to cat much cereal is a 
question diet experts are still debating. 
Although cereals do contain important 
vitamins and minerals, they are high 
in starch content and correspondingly 
low in the valuable food element, pro- 
teins, and even as a source of vitamins 
they are not outstanding. Nevertheless, 
millions of families do make some 
packaged cereal or other the mainstay 
of the morning meal. For those who 
cannot afford to indulge their food 
tastes and preferences and who must 
keep the food budget down to a mini- 
mum, the main virtue of the breakfast 
cereal is its cheapness as an energy- 
food; and it is important for them to 
know the wide variation in cost among 
different types of cereals. 


Puffed Cereals Costly 


The ready-to-eat cereal, Puffed 
Wheat, costs you about 41c a pound 
(at 9c for a 314-ounce box); on the 
other hand, you can buy Pettijohn’s 
(steamed, rolled whole wheat) for 
about 14c a pound (at 19c for a 22- 
ounce box). At these prices, if your 
family includes five people and you 
serve them each an ounce of cereal 
every morning, Puffed Wheat will cost 
you about $3.85 a month, Pettijohn’s 
only $1,30 plus the cost of cooking 
it (probably less than 15c a month, 


QUAKER 


The cost of daily breakfast 
cereal for a family of five can 
vary from $.45 to $3.85 per 
month; a report on the com- 
parative economy of various 


types and brands of cereals. 


if you cook with gas). The difference 
(about $2.50) represents the cost to 
you of having your Puffed Wheat al- 
ready cooked. 

Of course, it is not usual to serve 
one person a whole ounce of Puffed 
Wheat. An ordinary cereal bowl of 
this airy cereal, “steam exploded 8 
times normal size,” is much less than 
an ounce. The restaurant individual- 
serving package contains only half 
an ounce. So, because it looks like 
more, you probably won’t eat as much 
of the steam-exploded cereal as you 
would Pettijohn’s. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the half-ounce 
of Puffed Wheat (roughly, 50 calories) 
contains only half as much food 
energy as an ounce of wheat cereal 
cooked at home (roughly, 100 cal- 
ories); for the food energy in break- 
fast cereals depends on weight, not on 
volume. 

A table is given at the end of this 
article showing the comparative costs 
of various breakfast cereals, for serv- 
ings of one ounce each to a family 
of five every day for a month. A few 





CEREALS 


of the brands are sold in packages 
of different sizes, but the costs given 
are based on the prices of small-sized 
packages except where otherwise noted. 
Although the prices given apply for 
New York City stores, the variations 
in other cities are not sufficient to af- 
fect the general order of cost. It is 
cheaper to buy the larger packages 
where storage space is available, but 
it may be desirable to transfer the con- 
glass containers for 
protection against insects and rodents. 

Among the quicker-cooking whole- 
wheat cereals are the finely ground 
Ralston and Wheatena, which cost 
$1.45 and $1.55 a month. In New 
York City, 100% Whole 


Wheat Cereal, a local product, was 


tents to closed 


Dugan’s 


available in many groceries and was 
cheaper than the na- 
tionally advertised brands. Similarly 


considerably 


cheaper local products may be avail- 
able in other places. 

Various brands of farina (Cream of 
Wheat, Hecker’s Cream Farina, Pills- 
bury’s Farina) were cheaper than the 
whole-wheat products. Wheat farina 
is a refined wheat cereal from which 
the bran has been removed. Since the 
bran is much richer in the essential 
mineral food elements and vitamins 
than is the rest of the wheat, use of 
farina is a questionable economy. 

The family that uses a coal range 
for cooking can save money by using 
whole or coarsely ground cereals such 
as cracked wheat, provided a grocer 
or miller can be found who will sup- 
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ply such cereals cheaply. The cereal 
can be started on the coal range after 
the evening meal and allowed to cook 
a double 
Since it requires four to 
the cost of cook- 
a kero- 


would eat 


overnight in boiler over the 
banked fire. 
six hours of cooking, 
ing coarsely ground cereal on 


or electric 


sene, gas, stove 
up most of the saving to be made 
through its use. 

Among the ready-to-eat wheat 
cereals, Puffed Wheat was the most 
expensive found in the stores ($3.85 
a month); wheat flakes—Force and 
Wheaties—cost $1.80 and $2.15 a 


Whole-wheat bis- 


little or no more 


month respectively. 
cuits, however. 
uncooked 


Shredded 


expensive than some of the 
cereals (Muffets $1.35. and 


Wheat $1.65 


a month). 


The Cheapest Cereals 

Of the cereals other than wheat, 
rolled oats, corn meal, and the cheaper 
grades of white least 
expensive of all, costing 55c to 85c 
a month on the 


rice were the 
basis of a daily one- 
ounce serving for each of a family 
of five. 

White rice is a 
cereal to which the 


highly refined 
same criticism ap- 
plies as to wheat farina. When you 
with its vitamin- and 
mineral-containing bran, you actually 


pay the packer extra not to polish it 


buy whole rice. 


Comet brown rice, for in- 
13.3c a pound; Sunny- 
field long grain head white rice 9.3c. 

Puffed Rice Krispies, and 
Corn Flakes were high in price com- 


for you. 


stance, cost 


Rice. 
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QuANTITY BY Size or Box 


Slit in front of carton shows it is only three-quarters filled. 
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pared with the unprocessed corn and 
rice, just as Puffed Wheat is expensive 
compared with whole wheat. While a 
big box of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes cost 
a mere 7c, the top two inches of the 
box (one-fourth of its volume) held 
nothing but the top of the special wax- 
paper bag in which the flakes are 
“inner sealed.” The rest of the box 
held 8 ounces of corn flakes, making 
this cereal cost 14c a pound, or $1.30 
a month for a family of five. 

Three breakfast foods deserving spe- 
cial mention are Milkwheato, Milk- 
oato, and Milkorno. They are manu- 
factured according to formulas de- 
veloped by the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, by the G.L.F. (Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Prod- 
ucts, Inc.), 


a farmers’ cooperative. 


They are made by combining wheat, 
oats, and corn, respectively, with 
dried skim milk. They may be ob- 


tained through Cooperative Distribu- 
tors? in 5-pound sacks. Milkwheato 
Milkoato 42c, and Milkorno 
38c a sack, making their cost to the 
family of five from about 90c 
to 70c a month 


costs 47c, 


down 
(shipping costs not 
included). The added skim milk in 
these products should make them 
somewhat better balanced in their pro- 
portions of the different food elements 
than is the case with plain cereals. 
It usually pays to shop for cereals, 
comparing the actual prices per 
pound of similar types rather than 
the prices per box. Ralston and Wheat- 
ena, for example, were both priced at 
23c a box: but once the clerk had 
been persuaded to take both boxes off 
the shelf so that they could be com- 


pared, Ralston’s was found to con- 
tain 24 ounces to Wheatena’s 22. 
Force (toasted whole-wheat flakes) 


sold for 12c a box, Wheaties, two 
boxes for 23c; and the boxes on the 
shelf looked to be about the same size. 
The labels showed, however, that the 
box of Force contained 10 ounces, 
while the Wheaties box held only 8 
ounces, so that Force was really the 
cheaper.” 

! Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving 
Place, New York City, a consumers’ co- 
operative mail-order distributor. Prices quoted 
are to non-members of Cooperative Distribu- 
tors: prices to members are lower. 

2 Force: 12c for 10 
ounce. 

Wheaties: 1l%c for 8 
than 1.4c 


ounces = 1.2c_ per 


ounces — more 


per ounce, 
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Should You Eat Cereals? 


As for the general question of 
whether it is good for you to break- 
fast on cereal every morning, food 
authorities differ. Probably the only 
good reason for the use of breakfast 
cereals is that they offer calories at 
a price too low for the average family 
to overlook. 


Too extensive use of cereals may 
well be a false economy, however. Ex- 
periments conducted in England by 
Dr. May Mellanby seem to indicate 
that eating too much oatmeal and 
bread (which is, of course, made of 
cereals) increases the amount of 
tooth decay in children, especially 
when their diets contain too little cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and Vitamin D 
(found in egg yolk, animal fat, milk, 
and cod-liver oil). Children eating no 
bread or other cereals had consider- 
ably fewer tooth cavities than other 
children whose diet included cereal 
foods. Although the conclusions to be 
drawn from these tests are questioned 
by other authorities, it is probably 
wisest not to give children as much 
cereal as the bakery and breakfast food 
advertisers would like them to eat. 


Of the various whole-grain cereals, 
oatmeal ranks highest in food-energy 
value (over 1800 calories per pound) 
and highest in the proportion of pro- 
teins and fats. The other cereals all 
yield roughly 1600 calories per pound, 
with wheat next to oatmeal in percen- 
tage of protein, followed by corn 
meal, barley, and rice. Oatmeal and 
whole wheat are likewise richest in 
minerals. 


The whole-grain cereals are prefer- 
able to the refined, since the latter 
have lost with their bran much of their 
vitamin and mineral elements, which 
are especially needed in a cheap, high- 
starch diet. 


In short, cereals should be eaten— 
if at all—only as a cheap source of 
energy. Money spent on high-priced 
cereal products would be much bet- 
ter spent on other better-balanced 
foods such as meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Certainly, regular use of the 
expensive and highly advertised spe- 
cial “health” breakfast foods is un- 
necessary, if not undesirable for nor- 
mal people. While the bran as it is 
found naturally in cereals should be 
left there, the various concentrated 
brans such as Kellogg’s All-Bran and 
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CEREAL COSTS 
Approximate cost per month for a l-ounce serving each 
day for each member of a family of five persons (based on 
prices in New York City stores in February, 1936). Cost 
of cooking is not considered in this comparison. 
WHEAT CEREALS 
Cracked Wheat (at 10c per pound) $ .95 
MILKWHEATO (in 5-lb. sack; ship’ g costs not included) 90 
Ducan’s 100% Whole Wheat 1.15 
Ratston Wheat Cereal 1.45 
WHEATENA 1.55 
PrILissurY’s Farina .90 
Hecker’s Cream Farina 1.25 
CREAM OF WHEAT 1.30 
PETTIJOHN’S Rolled Whole Wheat 1.30 
Murrets Wheat Biscuits 1.35 
SHREDDED WHEAT Biscuits 1.65 
Force Toasted Whole Wheat Flakes 1.80 
W HEATIES 2.15 
PuFFED WHEAT 3.85 
OAT CEREALS 
SUNNYFIELD Rolled Oats ash) 
QuicK QUAKER OaTs 75 
MILKoaTo (in 5-lb. sack; shipping costs not included) 80 
H-O Quick Oats 85 
CORN CEREALS 
Ovp Vircinia White Corn Meal (water ground) (in 
2-lb. sack) A5 
QuAKER Yellow Corn Meal 55 
Corn Meal distributed by Eastern Cooperative Whole- 
sale through its member retail cooperatives; white 
or yellow (in 314-lb. sack) .70 
MILKORNO (in 5-lb. sack; shipping costs not included) .70 
KELLocc¢’s CoRN FLAKES 1.30 
Post TOastTIEs 1.30 
RICE CEREALS 
River Branp Uncoated Rice 70 
SUNNYFIELD Fancy Long Grain Head Uncoated Rice .90 
Comet Brown Rice 1.25 
Rice KrispPtes 2.75 
Purrep RIcE 3.75 
MIXED CEREALS 
GraPe-NUTS 2.25 
Grape-NuTs FLAKES 2.35 























Post’s Bran, so widely advertised for 
relief of constipation, may produce 
serious irritation of the intestines if 
eaten regularly. 

Sufficient cooking of breakfast 
cereals is highly desirable for both 
digestibility and flavor. It has already 
been mentioned that cracked wheat 


and other whole or coarsely ground 
cereals need four to six hours of cook- 
ing in a double boiler. But even the 
finely ground and partially cooked 
cereals will be improved by cooking 
considerably longer than the mini- 
mum time stated on the label—at least 
two or three times as long. 
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began to investigate the physiological 
A L Kk A - ~ EK L | 7 Ek R effects of effervescent water. They 


found that its pleasant taste was caused 
by the liberation of innumerable small 


The Medical J Tew gas bubbles the instant that the charged 


fluid came in contact with the surface 
of the mucous membrane bearing the 


By HAROLD AARON, M. D. taste organs. It was also discovered 


EARLY IN Roman History AN ADVEN- 
turous soldier who accompanied Caesar 
in his invasion of Gaul drank some of 
the bubbling waters of the natural 
springs that abounded in the Danube 
basin. These waters, highly charged 
with carbonic acid and mineral salts, 
soon acquired considerable popularity 
among the invading Romans and as 
baths and drinks were used for a mul- 
titude of ailments. The waters held 
their popularity through the centuries 
and today are used by the ailing well- 
to-do at world-famous resorts such as 
Vichy. Carlsbad and _ Aix-les-bains. 
Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the waters have been bottled and 
sold throughout the world. Perhaps the 
most important effect of the waters is 
psychic. The taste and effervescence of 
the water have a strongly suggestive 
influence on the patient, making him 
believe he is taking a liquid power- 
fully charged with a multitude of vir- 
tues for his specific ailment. 


Value of F flervescence 


Most of these natural mineral waters 
are effervescent. They possess carbon 
dioxide. which is liberated and forms 
bubbles when the water is exposed to 


In the 19th century, chemists dis- 


that carbon dioxide had a sedative ef- 

fect on nerve-endings in the mouth and 

stomach. Physicians then began to 

’ make use of effervesence in the pre- 

covered that effervescent water { popu- — es : . 
: scription of some medicines. Certain 

larly known as Vichy. seltzer, or car- 


ae drugs were easier to take when they 
bonated water) could be artificially 


ag : were mixed with effervescent salts, es- 
prepared by mixing approximately : . 
. a —— . pecially in the presence of nausea and 
equal parts of tartaric or citric acid 
and baking soda and adding the mix- 
ture to ordinary water. Physicians then 


vomiting. 


What The Cure-All Is 














All this is by way of prelude to the 


{ Few of the Reports statement that the producers of Alka- 
Vow in Preparation Seltzer have not stumbled upon some 
new and startling remedy. The un- 

\UTOMOBILES wary, unacquainted with the gymnas- 
(ratings of about 15 low- and tics of modern advertising, may be 
medium-priced makes) astonished by the list of ailments re- 
(, ASOLINES lieved or cured by Alka-Seltzer. They 


LUBRICATING OILS may suspect that physicians, in their 


Mre HANICAI REFRIGERA practice of an occult art, have not been 


public-spirited enough to popularize 


; — a drug with such all-embracing prop- 
ELECTRIC TRONS erties. They may even feel that a debt 
MEN’s AND WOMEN’S | of public gratitude is owed to the 

SHOES manufacturers of Alka-Seltzer for so ef- 


fectively informing the public about a 
modern cure-all. It is no small achieve- 
ment for a simple white tablet to be 


RUBBERS 
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| MEN’s SHIRTs able to relieve or cure colds, head- 
| MeEN’s Socks ache, neuralgia, muscular pain, rheu- 
| BREAD matic fever, dissipation, over-indulg- 


ence, sour stomach, heartburn, fatigue, 
nervousness, sleeplessness, alcoholic 
excess, ““Nicodosis,” and minor throat 
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irritations. The skeptic, who has heard 
of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association, may 
receive from that bureau a chemist’s 
report showing that an Alka-Seltzer 
tablet contains essentially about 5 
4% grain of salicylic 
acid, and a mixture of citric acid and 
baking soda. In other words, Alka- 


grains of aspirin, 


Seltzer owes its effervescence to citric 
acid and bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda), a combination whose long his- 
tory and use we have already traced. 
The active drug in Alka-Seltzer is ordi- 
nary aspirin which can be bought over 
the drug counter at about a half penny 
or less a tablet. 


Aspirin Plus Effervescence 


The properties of Alka-Seltzer are 
solely the properties of aspirin com- 
bined with effervescent salts. And 
except where there is nausea, Alka- 
Seltzer is of no more value than plain, 
ordinary aspirin which is much cheap- 
er. Where there is nausea the aspirin is 
probably unnecessary, and a little 
seltzer water or ginger ale will have 
all the value of the effervescent salts. 
The half grain of salicylic acid, also 
present in the tablet, is a_ useless 
throw-in. 

Aspirin itself has a limited but re- 
spectable place in medical treatment. 
One or two tablets may be found help- 
ful for an occasional mild headache, 
the aches and pains accompanying an 
attack of grippe, or for neuralgic pain. 
Physicians use it as an almost specific 
remedy for acute rheumatic fever, a 
serious disease of the heart that is ac- 
companied by joint, throat and oc- 
casionally by nervous symptoms. As- 
pirin must never be taken recklessly, 
for, in overdose, or in very sensitive 
persons, it may cause serious reactions 
and even death. 

The producers of Alka-Seltzer are 
selling old wine in new bottles and 
with a false label. The main deception 
lies in the promotion of Alka-Seltzer 
for the miscellany of symptoms noted 
above. These symptoms may occur in 
a great number of diseases. Headache, 
for example, may be due to constipa- 
tion, eye-strain, sinusitis, or to more 
serious diseases such as high blood- 
pressure, kidney disease, or brain tu- 
mor. Sour stomach and heartburn may 
be due to constipation, ulcer of the 
stomach, gall-bladder or heart-dis- 


ease. Fatigue, nervousness, and sleep- 
lessness are complaints that may be 
caused by a score of serious acute or 
chronic diseases such as exophthalmic 
goiter, tuberculosis, syphilis, arthritis, 
rheumatic heart disease, malnutrition, 
and many others. The manufacturers 
may counter by saying that Alka- 
Seltzer does not claim to relieve peo- 
ple whose symptoms are due to one of 
these diseases, but rather that relief is 
obtained when the symptoms—colds, 
headache, indigestion, etc., are due to 
excess acidity or deficient alkalinity. 
We quote from the leaflet present in 
every package—“The real reason for 
many of our everyday ailments is too 
little alkali in our systems . . . Then 
our resistance goes down and we be- 
come an easy prey on account of 
excess acidity (deficient alkalinity ) to 
disorders which are incident to excess 
acidity (deficient alkalinity), such as 
headaches, colds, sour stomach, gas in 
stomach, heartburn, flatulency, fatigue 
and rheumatic fever... .” 


Excess {cidity 


Such statements only make the pro- 


ducers doubly guilty of fraud. These 


high-sounding phrases are pure rig- 


A Doctor at Every Sopa Fountain 
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marole. There is absolutely no scien- 
tific evidence to show that excess acid- 
ity is responsible for any one of the 
symptoms named. There are no inves- 
tigations proving that the common 
cold is due to excess acid. The common 
cold is caused by living organisms, 
and no amount of acid or alkali will 
prevent, cure or relieve a cold. As a 
matter of fact, excess acidity means 
that we are at grips with a serious dis- 
order. Acidosis is a serious and fre- 
quently fatal condition occurring in 
the last stages of such diseases as dia- 
betes, kidney disease, and dysentery. 

When it occurs, physicians do not 
administer Alka-Seltzer. The most im- 
portant method of combatting acidosis 
is to administer water containing cer- 
tain amounts of table salt or sugar or 
both, by mouth, rectum, or by injection 
into the veins or underneath the skin. 
\ solution of sodium bicarbonate may 
also be given by mouth and rectum. If 
the acidosis occurs in diabetes, insulin 
is injected at frequent intervals. 

The chief appeal of Alka-Seltzer to 
the unwary public is the noisy fizz 
that it produces and the pain-relieving 
effects of aspirin. When its claims are 
soberly analyzed they vanish like the 
gas bubbles in the air. 




















Siren STOCKINGS, DISTRIBUTED BY S. H. 
KRESS ag CO.. 


best wear in a preliminary test of seven 


were found to give the 


brands ol low-priced hosiery. DeLuxe 
Quality, sold by F. W. Woolworth 
Co.. was the poorest of those tested. 

Tests on higher-priced stockings are 
now under way, and will be reported 
in a later 

The 


based on the results of both laboratory 


issue, 


ratings of the stockings are 


tests and tests of wear in actual ser- 
vice. The stockings were sent to a tex- 
tile laboratory for critical examination 
to determine their comparative quality 
of construction and to discover any de- 
fects which they might have. Gauge, 
thread 
amount of fashioning were determined. 


course number, number, and 
Foot size, leg length, and elasticity 
were measured according to standard 
procedures. The stockings were in- 
spected for slugs, bad casts, rings, and 
defects. 
One stocking of each pair was then 


other yarn and construction 


laundered, and remeasured to deter- 
mine shrinkage and any other effects 
of laundering. Colorfastness was deter- 
mined by comparing the washed with 
the unwashed stocking. 

Meanwhile other pairs of the same 
test by 


members of the Consumers Union staff. 


brands were given a wear 
Each pair was worn one day by a mem- 
ber of the staff, then laundered, always 
in the same way, and passed on to 
another person to wear the next day. 
Careful 
both the appearance and the wearing 
qualities of the stockings, and the 


daily notation was made of 


causes were investigated ‘of any runs, 


S. S. Kresce Fine Hosiery 
“the 
that 


unpleasant 
their 


alu ays coming dou n.” 


feeling 


stockings were 


CONSUMERS UNION Re ports 


STOCKINGS 


A 


prelimina ry 


repo rt on seven 


inexpensive brands 


holes, or other failures in wear which 
developed. 

The stockings are listed here in or- 
der of their wearing quality as in- 
dicated by these tests—the best buys 
first. Since appearance is very impor- 
tant to some women and relatively un- 
important to others as compared with 
wear, the rating is not based on the 
appearance of the stockings, but ap- 
pearance is indicated in each case. 

This listing is not absolute; stock- 
ings only one or two steps apart in 


INEXPENSIVE 


Best Buy 


Siren, purchased at S. H. Kress & 
Co. store. Both 
weight” wore well. Appearance of 
“chiffon weight” fair; “service weight” 
should have been graded “irregular” 
because of appearance defects. Shrank 
some—when buying, check size meas- 
urements, and allow half a size for 
shrinkage. 50c. (Can be bought in- 
dividually at 25c¢ a stocking.) 


“chiffon” and “service 


Also Acceptable 


Sears Hosiery, purchased at Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. retail store. Silk, 
sheer. Wore well. Appearance poor. 
Lost laundering. Did not 
shrink. Measured a half-size smaller 
than marked size—check size measure- 


color in 


ments. 49c. 

Green Star, purchased at F. & W. 
Grand chain store. Sheer. Stamped “42 
gauge pure silk high twist Bemberg 
welt.” Wore fairly well. Appearance 


the list may differ very little in desir- 
ability. And those at the top of this 
list may rank near the bottom of the 
final list of all the brands being tested. 

All the stockings tested were full 
fashioned except the Kresge’s Fine 
Hosiery. 

We are informed that the S. S. 
Kresge Fine Hosiery is entirely non 
union made, which, according to in- 
formation available, may not be true 
of other brands. None of the hose 
bore the union label. 


HOSIERY 


fair. Shrank some—check size meas- 
urements, and allow half a size for 
shrinkage. 49c. 

Gaymode, purchased at J. C. Pen- 
ney Co. store. Silk, semi-sheer. Wore 
somewhat poorly. Appearance good. 
Shrank half a size. 59c. 


Not Acceptable 


Fine Hosiery, purchased at S. S. 
Kresge Co. store. Rayon, service 
weight, unfashioned. Wore poorly. Fit 
and appearance poor. 25c. 


Royal Purple, purchased at Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. retail Silk 
semi-service. Wore poorly. Appearance 


store. 


xo yd. 69e. 


DeLuxe Quality, purchased at F. 
W. Woolworth Co. store. Rayon (sales- 
girl said it was silk). Service weight. 
Wore very poorly. Should have been 
graded “irregular” because of appear- 
ance defects. 40c. 
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How to Judge the Quality of Hose 


Before you start to read this ar- 
ticle, get out a few pairs of silk 
stockings and a ruler or a tape 
measure. 


Stockings even of the same brand 
vary in quality, and it isn’t always 
possible to buy a tested brand. In or- 
der to be able to purchase hosiery 
intelligently, therefore, and to cut your 
hosiery bill—an important item in the 
average family budget—you should 
know what to look for when examining 
stockings. 

The job of selection is not easy be- 
cause so many different factors enter 
into the wearing qualities of silk stock- 
ings. In what follows, however, such 
technicalities as course number, thread 
number, and gauge, will be avoided in 
so far as possible, the simple points 
which the average buyer can see for 
herself being emphasized. 

You should be sure to have some 
stockings before you in order to get 
enough out of this discussion to make 
it actually useful to you. 


Size Is Important 


The first thing to consider is size. 
If you get stockings which are too 
short in the feet, your toes poke holes 
through them. And if you get them too 
short in the legs, they wear out be- 
cause of the extra strain from the pull 
of tight garters trying to stretch them 
beyond their natural length. 

What size did you buy when you 
bought the stockings you are looking 
at? The foot size of a stocking is sup- 
posed to equal the length of the stock- 
ing foot in inches. Does it in the pair 
you have? If they’ve been washed, 
there is a good chance that it doesn’t 
now, at any rate. Size 914 stockings 
purchased by Consumers Union for 
test ranged from 9 to 10 inches in 
foot length when new; after launder- 
ing all of them were down to 9 inches 
or less. The stocking foot should be a 
little longer than your foot. In buying, 
make sure by actual measurement you 
are getting the right size to fit you. 
Only by experience with particular 
brands can you learn how much you 
must allow for shrinkage. 

The so-called “Commercial Standard 


Length” for women’s hose is 30 inches, 
plus or minus one inch variation. If 
you re 


“e 


long-legged (compared to 
standard” women), 30-inch stockings 
may be too short for comfort and 
good wear. How long are the hose you 
are looking at? (Look on the diagram 
for the points between which you 
should measure.) Have you found 
them to be long enough to fit you? If 
not, the next time you buy hosiery 
pick out longer ones. 


Elasticity Necessary 


When the manufacturer skimps on 
the amount of silk he puts into stock- 
ings and then brings them up to size 
in “boarding” (steaming on forms), 
the stockings will not stretch enough. 
As a result they are subjected to ex- 
cessive strain in wear, especially in 
putting them on and taking them off, 
and they are likely to split or develop 
runs. 

Measure the stretch of the stock- 
ings you are looking at. Take hold of 
the tops and see how wide you can 
stretch them. They should stretch to at 
least 1114 or 12 inches. Make a similar 
test across the ankle from the bottom 
of the heel to the instep (see diagram). 
Here, the stockings should stretch to 
at least 814 inches. When you are buy- 
ing hose, measure their elasticity in 
this way, and refuse to take them if 
they do not stretch enough. 











The report on preservatives 
in hamburger and other meat 
products, announced for this 
issue, will appear in a later 
issue. 


Members are urged to keep 
their copies of CONSUMERS 
Union Reports in a loose-leaf 
binder. The issue is punched 
to fit the standard three-ring 
binder which is available at 
5-and-10 and stationery stores. 

A cumulative index will be 
published periodically. | 
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AVERAGE 
LEG LENGTH 
1S 30 INCHES 


ANKLE 
SHOULD STRETCH 
TO 8% INCHES 





FOOT LENGTH 
MEASURED HERE 
GIVES SIZE 














At what points do your stockings 
give out first? Are the stockings you 
are examining wearing thin at any 
points? If they are to give satisfactory 
wear, stockings must have adequate re- 
inforcement at the points where they 
get the heaviest wear. 


Look for Reinforcements 


Look at the tops. They should have 
a double layer of heavy-weight silk or 
silk and lisle, which should be 4 inches 
deep to provide ample protection. Do 
the stockings have a “run-stop” stitch 
or other special construction below the 
garter top to prevent garter runs from 
going on down the leg? 

Notice the heels. These should have 
additional layers of silk or plaited cot- 
ton and silk over the original knitting 
of the leg. Heels reinforced with cot- 
ton wear longer than those with silk 
alone, but may be less pleasing in ap- 
pearance. 

Examine the toes. There are two 
common types of reinforcement here: 
the “ring toe” and the “block toe.” 
See if the stockings at which you are 
looking have a round cap of reinforce- 
ment covering the whole toe area. If 
so, they have ring-toe reinforcement. 
In the block-toe, only local patches of 
the toe area are reinforced, and the 
protection is less adequate. Be sure the 
toe reinforcement comes up well over 
the joint of the large toe. Skimping 
here by the manufacturer will cause 
the hose to wear out quickly. Just as 
run-stop construction is necessary be- 
low the garter top, there should be 
special construction above the toe re- 
inforcement to prevent holes in the 
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toe from extending into runs up the 
instep. 

In buying hosiery, always hold them 
up to the light to examine the rein- 
forcements. In this way you can tell 
whether the 
stocking has merely been dyed to look 


whether they are real or 
reinforced. You can also form some 
judgment as to how heavy the rein- 
forcement is at the various points. If 
there are particular points at which 
your hose usually wear out first, look 
especially for adequate reinforcement 
there. 


Hose Should be Fashioned 


Full-jashioned hosiery are specially 
shaped to fit the leg. This is done by 
dropping needles (vertical rows of 
the knee and below 
the calf, where the leg narrows. You 
can tell full-fashioning by the 
marks —little dots on either side of 
the back seam—at the points where the 
needles are dropped. How many fash- 
ion marks have the hose which you are 
examining? Good stockings have about 
five or six fashion marks on each side 
above the knee. and 
thirty below the calf. Manufacturers 
may skimp on silk by dropping 
many 


stitches) above 


“fashion 


twenty-five or 


too 
the 
that 
do not stretch sufficiently and are con- 
sequently likely to run or burst. 
tubular-knit 
over boards and 


above 
knee. This skimping makes hose 
pin; 


needles, especially 


Unfashioned or hose 


are often stretched 
and thus appear 


shaped when new, but this sort of 


steamed, made to 


“shaping” disappears in the first laun- 
dering, and the hose thereafter bag at 


Tor 


Sta 


REINFORCEMENT 


REINFORCEMENT 


] 


es of toe arch. 


the ankles and in general fit poorly. 
Girls wearing unfashioned hose in the 
Consumers Union wear test said they 
had the unpleasant feeling that their 
stockings were always coming down. 
Tubular-knit hose often have a false 
seam up the back and imitation fash- 
ion marks to make them look like full- 
fashioned hose. False seams are easily 
detected, however, since the rows of 
stitches run parallel along both sides 
of the dots, no needles actually being 
dropped. 

Prepare now to go over carefully 
the hose you have taken out to look at. 
Hold them up to the light and examine 
them with your hand inside so that any 
defects will show up against it. Look 
first at one side and then at the other. 
Examine with similar care the hose 
you have on. The defects which are 
listed all mar the appearance of stock- 
ings, and some of them may seriously 
shorten the length of time they will 
wear. 


Some Common Defects 


“Rings” (found in the stocking leg) 
and “shadows” (across the instep) are 
bands of a different shade of the stock- 
ing color. They are caused by uneven- 
ness in the thickness or shade of the 
yarn from which the hose is knit. Bad 
dyeing or finishing may also produce 
unevenness in the coloring of the stock- 
ing. Stripes of different color-shade 
running up and down the leg are 
caused by poor knitting. 

“Slugs,” “nibs,” and 
“loose ends” are defects in the yarn 
which show up in the stockings as 


“corkscrews,” 
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thick or thin spots or streaks, or as 
fuzziness. 

Look especially for holes and places 
which mended—defects 
which may quite obviously affect the 
wearing qualities as well as the appear- 
ance of the hose—and for crooked, 
loose, or distorted stitches (sleaziness) . 


have been 





Stockings with noticeable defects of 
any of these types will be stamped 
“seconds” or “irregulars,” and in some 
“thirds,” if the 
maintains adequate inspection at the 


cases manufacturer 
mill. A careful buyer for a retail store 
will, in turn, reject shipments of hose 
containing an appreciable proportion 
of defectives. Nevertheless, of eight 
pairs of stockings of different brands 
examined in tests by Consumers Union 
two should definitely have been classed 
as “irregulars,” and two others were 
slightly ringed or shadowed. 

Inspect hose that you are buying for 
these defects, and also look them over 
carefully when you first put them on, 
since some defects will be most no- 
ticeable when the hose are being worn. 
Return any hose which turn out to be 
defective. You have a very legitimate 
complaint against any dealer who tries 
to palm off on you as first quality any 
hose which should have been graded 
“seconds.” 


Summary of Buying Points 


Practice checking the hose you have 
been wearing on the points which have 
just been discussed until you are able 
to put them “through the mill” of in- 
spection in no more than a few min- 
utes for each pair. Then, next time you 
go shopping for hose try giving them 
this brief examination: 
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1. Measure foot size. 
2. Measure leg length. 
3. Measure stretch at tops 
should be 111% or 12 inches. 
4. Measure stretch at ankles 
should be about 81 inches. 
5. Check reinforcements: 
garter tops (look for run- 
stop construction), 

heels. 

toes (look for ring-toe rein- 
forcement, and for run- 
stop construction between 
toe and instep). 

» Count fashion marks—should 
be about five above knee, 
and 25 or 30 below calf. 

7. Inspect for defects: 
shadows, vertical stripes, and 


a 


rings, 


other variations in shade: 


“slugs” and fuzzy spots; 
holes and mends; sleazy 


places. 
Other Buying Economies 
: & 


It is economical to buy two or three 
or even more identical pairs of hose at 
one time. Then, when one stocking of 
a pair develops a run or gets snagged 
beyond repair, its mate can still be 








Left: True Fasuiontnc: Note How Verticat Rows or Stircues Join at ANCL 
Right: Mock Fasuion Marks 


used with stockings from other pairs. 

Since very sheer hose and hose 
meant for wear with “barefoot san- 
dals” and therefore poorly reinforced 
cannot be expected to wear long any- 
way, it is doubtful whether it is eco- 
nomical to buy any but cheaper brands. 

Experienced buyers of hosiery can 
often save money by shopping in “bar- 
gain basements” or other places where 


hose stamped “irregulars” are sold. 


The defects for which they have been 
thrown out of first grade are sometimes 
in places where they do not show, and 
of such a kind as not to decrease the 
durability of the stockings. You must 
inspect such hose with extreme care, 
however, to be sure that you have dis- 
covered all their defects. Look partic- 
ularly for holes and other defects in 
construction, and check up carefully 
on elasticity, especially at the ankles. 








Lead Bascavds 


in Tovs 


THe Fear oF Many Moruers THat 
cheap toys, such as are found in the 
5-and-10-cent stores, are painted with 
paints is probably 
groundless. Tests made by Consumers 
Union on a large number of toys pur- 
chased in Woolworth, Kress, and 
Kresge stores showed no lead in the 


poisonous lead 


paints used on any of these toys. 
The metals of which many small 
toys are made, however, are not equally 
innocent of hazard to young children. 
Numerous small, one-piece metal toys 
such as soldiers, automobiles, air- 
planes, etc. were found to be made of 
a soft metal alloy containing a high 
percentage of lead. In no case was the 
metal completely covered by paint, 
and in some cases the metal was en- 
tirely bare—a serious hazard to young 
children, who enjoy their toys with 
their mouths as well as with their 
hands. Bare lead is dangerous even to 
older children, since it rubs off on the 


LEAD 


hands and can be carried to the mouth. 

The hazard is especially great be- 
cause lead is a poison which accumu- 
lates in the body, and can do great 
damage in amounts almost infinitesi- 
mally small. Some medical authorities 
believe that lead presents one of the 
gravest hazards of childhood, being 


responsible for many obscure ailments 
which can be diagnosed only with the 
greatest difficulty. Lead paint used on 
floors, porches, cribs, and other furni- 
ture sometimes causes acute lead poi- 
soning of children. Practically every- 








one stores some lead in his body from 
the many foods which are contaminated 
with lead. The more there is stored 
up, the greater is the hazard from any 
additional source of lead. The pur- 
chase of lead toys should, therefore, 
be scrupulously avoided. 

Fortunately, the metal alloys which 
are likely to contain lead can be easily 
detected. Usually, though not always, 
they are shiny, and so soft that a deep 
scratch can be made on them with a 
nail file or pin. The only small metal 
toys similar to those described which 
were found to be free of lead were a 
number bearing the brand name 
Tootsietoy. 

Repainted toys should be avoided 
unless there is some way of being as- 
sured that lead-free paints were used. 
In some cities, old toys are collected 
and repaired and repainted for dis- 
tribution to children in poor families 
at Christmas time. There is always the 
danger that persons unaware of the 
hazard will use ordinary lead paints. 
In one city, children were employed to 
do the repainting, and many of them 
were poisoned by the lead paints pro- 
vided for the work. 
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Grade A versus Grade B 


Wat i THe Drirerence BETWEEN 


Grad \ and Grade B milk? Whi h 
grade shall I buy for my children? In 
states where milk is sold by grade, 
these are questions which confront 


thousands of housewives who can’t af- 
ford the extra cost of Grade A milk, 
yet want to give their children good, 
safe milk. When the milk distributors 
are asked these questions, they answer 
that Grade B milk is good, but Grade 
\ is better, 


mended for child feeding. 


and is the one recom- 

lo determine the correctness of this 
answer from companies whose interest 
is clearly in the sale of the higher- 
priced milk, 57 samples of Grade A 
and Grade B milk sold by two typical 
large milk distributors were tested. 


{ and B Almost Identical 


The 
despite the 


that 
statements by 


results of the tests show 
contrary 
milk companies, the samples of Grade 
\ and of Grade B milk were almost 
different 
enough to justify the three-cent price 


identical—certainly not 
difference between them. 
Samples of milk distributed by The 
Borden Company and by the Sheffield 
Farms Company (a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation) 
were purchased at retail stores in vari- 
ous sections of New York City during 
the month of 
tests 


number 


January. Laboratory 


were made to compare the 
in the milk, and 
(which is 
measured in terms of butterfat) and 
of milk (the solid matter left 


when the water in the milk is evapo- 


of bacteria 
the percentage of cream 


solids 


rated). 
and 
Grade B milk were practically identi- 


In bacterial content Grade A 


cal. Both were considerably better than 
the New York City Grade A standard 
of 30.000 


colonies of bacteria 


per 


The results of analyses of 57 
samples of Grade A and Grade 
B milk to determine whether 
there is enough difference to 
justify the extra charge for 
Grade A. 


cubic centimeter. (The Grade B stand- 
ard in New York is 50,000 colonies of 
bacteria per cubic centimeter.) 

Where, then, is the difference? In 
butterfat? There is difference 
here, but far less than one is led to 


some 


expect. According to statements made 
to a Consumers Union technician by 
the Borden laboratories, their Grade 
B milk averages 3.5 per cent butterfat, 
and their Grade A “never falls below 
L per cent.” The figure given for 
Grade B milk is correct. Not only did 
the Grade A fall below the 4 per cent 
butterfat value, however, but not a sin- 
gle sample was found having such a 
high fat content. Only one sample of 
Borden's Grade A had a fat content as 
high as 3.8 per cent—the average was 
3.7 per cent. All samples 
were well above the legal minimum 


less than 
for butterfat, which is 3 per cent for 
both Grade A and Grade B in New 
York. In other states the legal min- 
imum ranges from 3 per cent to 3.5 
per cent. 

The butterfat variations in Shefheld’s 
milk were even more striking than in 
milk. The Sheffield labora- 
tory claimed that the butterfat in their 
Grade A ranged from 4 per cent to 
1.1 per cent, with 3.7 per cent to 3.8 
per cent butterfat in Grade B. Shef- 
field's chemists must have used rather 
unusual samples to get these results. 
Our tests showed a variation of the 
butterfat in Grade A from 3.3 per cent 
to 4 per cent, and in Grade B from 


Borden’s 


3.2 per cent to 3.8 per cent. The aver- 
age percentage of butterfat for A was 
3.7 per cent; for B, over 3.5 per cent. 


What this 
That in every quart of Grade A milk 


does difference show? 
you buy, you may get on the average 
about two-tenths per cent more butter- 
fat than if you were purchasing Grade 
B. The actual difference in the amount 
of fat you get for your extra three 
cents is less than 4/1000 pound per 
This 


eight dollars a pound for the extra 


quart. amounts to more than 
butterfat. Butter is a much better in- 
vestment. 

State and municipal regulations for 
both Grade A and Grade B stables 
should rigidly control the sanitary 
conditions of milk production, and 
hence the bacterial content of the raw 
milk. Unfortunately, however, in many 
states there are no adequate regula- 
tions; and in many others having 
regulations, enforcement is grossly in- 


adequate. 
Pasteurization 


If milk is carefully pasteurized at 
the correct temperature for the re- 
quired time, most of the bacteria in 
the raw milk are destroyed. Actually, 
in many cases pasteurization is care- 
lessly carried out, so that it does not 
afford as complete protection as it 
should. The pasteurized milk is some- 
times allowed to stand in the pans for 
many hours, and then handled in an 
insanitary manner, subjecting it to con- 
tamination before bottling. A recent 
survey by the state of Connecticut 
showed that 28 per cent of all samples 
of pasteurized milk examined were 
contaminated. The contaminated sam- 
ples came from 48 per cent of the 
pasteurization plants covered by the 
survey. 

It should be noted that the Con- 


d 
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sumers Union tests here reported were 
conducted during the winter at a period 
of sub-freezing temperature. Bacterio- 
logical results were therefore better 
than normal. Higher bacterial counts 
would be found during the warm 
months. Further investigation will be 
conducted by CU during the summer. 


Raw Milk Unsafe 


Despite the likelihood, as stated 
above, that pasteurized milk may be 
contaminated because of careless han- 
dling, it is still far safer than raw 
milk. If only raw milk is available, it 
should be boiled before using, or it 
should be pasteurized by being heated 
to a temperature of 142° F., maintained 
at that temperature for a half hour, 
and then chilled rapidly. 

Studies of thousands of samples of 
milk reported by Professor A. C. 
Woodman in his book Food Analysis 
show that a definite relationship exists 
between the percentage of fats and the 
percentage of other solids present in 
unskimmed milk. If the percentage of 
fats as compared with solids is low, it 
indicates the likelihood that some of 
the cream has been skimmed from the 
milk. Our tests on many samples of 
Borden and Sheffield milk showed a 
low percentage of butterfats as com- 
pared with solids. Fifty per cent of the 
samples tested showed fats just below 
the relative amounts expected for un- 
skimmed milk; the remainder barely 
met the requirement. This was found 
equally true for Grade A and Grade 
B milk. 


3c a Quart Difference 


What, then, is the difference between 
Grade A and B milk as indicated by 
the tests? The greatest divergence is 
three cents a quart in price, a differ- 
ence of 25 per cent and equal to about 
ten dollars a year for every quart pur- 
chased daily. The bacterial counts in 
both are low and about equal. Grade 
A leads Grade B milk by less than 0.2 
per cent in butterfat and 0.1 per cent 
in milk solids. However, each quart of 
milk labeled A is not superior to the 
B; individual Grade B samples are 
frequently superior to Grade A. The 
only other difference apparent between 
them is that Grade A milk carries a 
double cap, whereas the buyer of 
Grade B must be content with a single 


one. Both grades of milk are quite 
good, at least during the winter, and 
the minute difference between them 
does not justify the price difference. 

These tests apply directly, of course, 
only to the milk distributed in New 
York City by two large companies, but 
these companies can be taken as fairly 
representative of large milk distrib- 
utors generally. It should be noted, 
however, that in some states and cities, 
because of the absence of any official 
standards, the designations A and B 
are entirely meaningless. 

In no case should a consumer, par- 
ticularly one who cannot afford the ex- 
tra cost of Grade A milk, accept the 
word of the milk companies that 
Grade A is significantly better than 
Grade B. 


Judging Butterfat 


There are simple methods whereby 
the housewife can judge the approxi- 
mate purity and comparative butterfat 
content of milk. Butterfat can be esti- 
mated by the amount of cream which 
rises to the top of the milk when it is 
allowed to stand for some time. To 
compare the fat content of two sam- 
ples, say one Grade A and one Grade 
B, allow one of them to stand in its 
original full quart-bottle until there is 
a clear line between the “cream” and 
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“skimmed” portions. Mark on a card- 
board the height of this line. Now 
empty this bottle (there is variation 
in the shape of containers, even from 
the same company) and pour into it 
all of the other quart of milk to be 
tested. Allow to stand until the “cream 
line” again appears, and measure its 
height with the same cardboard. The 
greater the amount of cream, the more 
butterfat there is. 


Judging Bacteria 


To estimate comparative bacterial 
content, allow the samples to stand in 
their original bottles, next to each 
other, in a warm room but away from 
any drafts or source of heat. Shake 
them occasionally, and after a period 
of standing, begin tasting them from 
time to time. The sample which is the 
first to turn sour probably had the 
higher original bacteria count. 

These methods give, of course, only 
very rough approximations. Having 
milk companies’ claims checked by an 
unbiased, independent laboratory is an 
expensive procedure for any individual 
to undertake. Consumers’ clubs, co- 
operatives, or parents’ groups with 
sufficient funds should, however, have 
such tests made in their communities 
to provide an intelligent basis for 
milk buying. 











hazard to health. 


likely. 





EVAPORATED MILK 


THe Report on Cannep Evaporated MILK, ANNOUNCED FOR THIS 
issue of ConsuMERS UNION Reports, will not appear until a later issue. 
Although comparative tests have been completed on a large number of 
brands of evaporated milk, any recommendations are being withheld 
until careful determination can be made of the possible presence of 
lead in such milk, in quantities large enough to constitute a serious 


All of the cans examined had been filled through a small hole in the 
bottom of the can and sealed with lead-containing solder. In every 
case the solder was in contact with the milk, making lead contamination 


A large number of preliminary tests indicate the possibility that 
such contamination does exist. Because of the uncertainties of quanti- 
tative lead analyses where very small amounts of lead are concerned, 
however, no definite statement can be made until these results have 
been carefully checked. That the milk companies should risk con- 
tamination by using such a method of sealing is, of course, intolerable 
and should be protested by every family that wishes to take advantage 
of the economy of canned milk but does not want to risk unnecessary 
and dangerous contamination of its food supply. 
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WHAT 
SOAP 


Chemists find no magic 
ingredients in soap; but 
analyses show which 
toilet soaps are best and 


most economical. 


WHat Brann or Tomer Soap 
should you buy? In the 5-and-10, the 
grocery or the drug store, you see 
white soaps and colored soaps, per- 
fumed soaps, soaps in make-up kits, 
soaps 


wrapped in cellophane, and 


innocent of 
There are 


soaps, 


soaps wrapper or scent. 


oatmeal soaps, buttermilk 
and cucumber soaps, glycerine 
and tar 


now 


soaps and 


soaps, even 
vitamin D soaps. You see soaps at 5e 
big cakes and little 


cakes. If you read the advertising for 


and soaps at 50c; 


soaps in the magazines, you discover 
that they almost 
magical properties which will work 


are endowed with 
miracles with your complexion, in- 
crease your popularity, and help you 
get a wife, a husband, or a job. 
Practically all of the added ingredi- 
and the 
claims of special complexion benefits 


ents in soaps are useless, 


are entirely without substance. It is 
the opinion of competent dermatolo- 
gists that a toilet soap can be nothing 
more than a simple cleansing agent, 
the worth of which to the consumer 
can be measured in terms of chemical 
and physical properties. An important 
quality of a good soap is that it is not 
irritating to most skins; but, as the 
editors of the trade journal Soap say,’ 


“If any soap is soothing to any kind 
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of skin, we will eat a bar of it while 
doing handsprings up Fifth Avenue.” 

The following report is based on 
laboratory examination of many brands 
of soap to determine by careful tests 
rather than by advertisers’ claims which 
soaps are best and most economical. 


Soap Plus Air 


The apparently simple question of 
what soap is cheapest is often difficult 
for the consumer to answer from his 
own offhand observation. If you ex- 
amine two brands of soap, each cost- 
ing 5c a cake, you may discover that 
one is larger than the other. You will 
naturally conclude that the larger one 
is the cheaper. Often this is not true. 
Sometimes the manufacturer puts air 
into his soap to make the cakes look 





bigger (and to make them float). Thus 
the larger cake may actually contain 
less soap and the smaller cake may 
be the more economical buy. 

Apart from a possible slight advan- 
tage in having the soap float, the air 
introduced is objectionable, not only 
because it may deceive the purchaser 
as to the amount of soap he is getting 
for his money, but because the air 
makes the cake of soap dissolve faster. 
(Letting the soap float in the tub or 
soak in a wet soap dish is wasteful 
practice anyway.) Certain floating 
soaps are, however, low enough in 
price to make them good buys despite 
the added air. 

Air is not the only substance with 
which manufacturers “puff up” soap. 


Some soaps contain large amounts 
of water, especially framed soaps. 
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TOILET SOAPS 


Best Buys 


PRICE PER 
POUND OF 
DRY SOAP 


Gondola Floating (Wool- 
worth’s), 5c a cake . . loc 


Colgate Big Bath, 5c a cake . 19¢ 
Ivory Floating (large size), 9c 
Sees: 4 «és * & ee 


\lso Acceptable ; 
Williams Mt. Horob, 5c a cake 22c 


Charmis, 5c a cake. . . . 22c 
Orchis, 5c a cake. . . . . 22c 
Ivory Floating (medium size), 
Fe Feri oes 
Colgate Gardenia, 5c a cake . 23c 
Colgate’s Old Colonial Laven- 


der, Sc acake ..... Ze 
Palmolive, 5c a cake. . . . 24e 
Jerena (Woolworth’s), 5c a 

cake SA Paar er ees 
Camay, 5c acake. . . . . 28e 


Guest Ivory, 5c a cake. . . 3le 
Lux. 2 cakes for L5e ° ° ° ° 33c 


(Framed soaps, such as Ivory 
are made by pouring the soap into a 
mold, and are usually large and soft; 


soap, 


whereas milled soaps, which are 
shredded, dried, and pressed and con- 
tain much less water than framed 


soaps, are usually firm and compara- 
tively small.) High water content is 
objectionable for the same reasons as 
high air content; since most floating 
soaps are framed soaps they contain 
large amounts of water as well as air. 
It will be found economical when buy- 
ing framed or floating soaps (such as 
Gondola, Milano, or Ivory) to un- 
wrap them and let them dry out on 
the shelf before use. This keeps them 
from dissolving unnecessarily when 
in use. Although you can get an ap- 
proximate idea of the comparative 
amounts of air in two different cakes 
of soap by weighing them, it is more 
difficult to determine the amount of 
water in soap. 

Air and water affect economy but 
not quality. Entireiy apart from the 
question of cost, you may want to 
know whether a soap will clean your 
skin properly without irritating it as 
some soaps do. When you look at 
soaps on the counter you cannot tell 


Williams Elder Flower, 10c a 


cake . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 43c 
Cashmere Bouquet, 10c a cake 47c 
Jap Rose, \0c acake. . . . 47e 
Mail order soaps (recom- 


mended only for those liv- 
ing in low postage zones 


near shipping points) 


Sears Roebuck White Floating 
Soap, medium size, 
Roebuck & Co.) Cat. No. 8 
L, 4956, 12 cakes for 49c plus 

17c-29c 2 

Ward's Bath Soap (Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co.) Cat. No. 53 

3 209, 6 cakes for 24c plus 
postage — 20c-38c 

Sears Roebuck Golden Jubi- 
lee Toilet Soap (Sears Roe- 
buck & Co.) Cat. No. 8 L 
1984, 12 cakes for 47c plus 
postage 23c-39c ? 


(Sears 


postage “or 


Not Acceptable 
Lifebuoy. 


La Gloria Cold Cream. 
Princess Cologne. 


The Dawn of a Great 


Fairy Floating. 
Jergens Violet. 
Sweetheart. 
Woodbury’s Facial. 
Cologne Bouquet. 


The following soaps were not tested 
but are Not Acceptable for the 
reason stated: 


Cuticura Soap. Medicinal claims un- 
warranted. 


Rexall Medicated. Contains mercuric 
chloride, a poison which has no place 
in soap. 

Packer's Tar. Contains irritating anti- 
septic ingredients which have no place 
in soap, nor is there anything to war- 
rant its price which is equivalent to 
nearly $1.50 per pound of dry soap. 


1 The following “Castile” soaps were tested 
and found to meet specifications for milled 
toilet soaps, but two of them are very high 
priced, and CU has not tested them to see 


if they are genuine Castile soaps: 


Milano Floating Castile (Wool 
worth’s), 5c a cake. .... . 18 

W oodbury’s Castile, 10c a cake . . 68e 

Conti Castile, 10c a cake . . . . 8&7e 


2 Price includes postage and varies ac- 


cordingly. 
vay, 


Beauty Discovery ! 


vow OM 


EnC/ Te OnET BREE CFTR 


——_———— 








THe Dawn or A Great ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


anything about their quality, nor can 
you tell much even when using the 
soap unless it happens to differ very 
markedly from other soaps you are 
accustomed to. It is, however, possible 
to rate the quality of a soap on the 


basis of specifications set up by the 
Federal government for the soap it 
buys. These specifications are not set 
unduly high, and are suitable for soap 
used by the average consumer. To de- 
termine compliance with these speci- 
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fications, the soaps rated here were 


tested for percentage of free alkali or 
free “builders,” “fillers,” salt, 
rosin, moisture, and other ingredients 


acid, 
which are undesirable in soap. 
When Is a Soap Pure? 


Soap is made by treating fats with 


alkali, or “lye.” Years ago, this was 


done at home with fat saved from the 
kitchen, and alkali obtained from 
ashes. It is important for the soap 


maker to use just enough alkali, for if 
any remains with fat it 
is irritating to the skin. A good toilet 
soap should contain less than 1/10 of 


uncombined 


| per cent of free alkali, and prefer- 
ably 


none at all. Free acid, while un- 


desirable, is less irritating than free 
alkali. 
Sometimes manufacturers add sub- 


stances such as washing soda, triso- 
called 


to the soap. These may be 


dium phosphate, or borax 
“builders” 
useful in a laundry soap, especially 
for hard water, since they act as wate 
but they should not be used 
toilet 
harm the 


softeners. 


in a soap because they may 


skin. 


soap it is more economical to add a 


(Even with laundry 
separate water-softener directly to the 
water. } 

\cain, some manufacturers increase 
the weight of the soap by adding use- 


less or non-essential materials known 


as “fillers,” which should not be pres- 
ent in a toilet soap or any other soap. 

In the process of soap manufacture, 
salt is added; but as the salt is of no 
value as a cleanser it should be washed 
out before the soap is finished. 

Cheap laundry soaps often contain 
rosin, but it should not be used in a 
good toilet soap. The only two of the 
soaps tested which contained this in- 
were the much-ballyhooed 
Lifebuoy, and Princess soap. 


eredient 


Soap is sometimes adulterated with 
sugar, which is a useless ingredient 
except in making the soap transparent. 
Of the soaps tested only one, Jergens 
Violet (transparent) soap, contained 


sugar. 
“Special” Soaps 


Ordinary soap is itself antiseptic; 
in fact soap and water constitute one 
of the useful and effective of 
household antiseptics. Medicated soaps 


most 


are rarely either necessary or useful, 
and may be irritating and injurious. 
Lijebuoy, the most widely sold of 
the “health soaps,” is of these 
“medicated soaps.” It contains a small 
added compounds, 
known as cresols, which are supposed 


one 
percentage of 


to give it wonderful antiseptic powers 
(and its so-called “clean scent”). 


It is hardly necessary to say that 
“B. O.,” the 


terrible affliction with 





The “Soap PLant or THE West” in Union Square, New York. 
But not so'absurd as Woodbury or Camay advertising. 
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which Lifebuoy advertising men try to 
frighten the public into using their 
product, is a rarity among those who 
bathe regularly with water and soap 
of any kind. Lifebuoy does not, of 
course, have any special ability to re- 
move “B. O.”—except perhaps by sub- 
stituting another, perhaps worse, odor, 
“L. O.,” the odor of Lifebuoy itself. 

A genuine Castile soap contains 
olive oil as its sole fatty ingredient, 
but most “Castile” soaps on the market 
contain large amounts of other oils, 
and some contain no olive oil whatso- 
ever. They are on the whole no better 
than other soaps, and are often worse 
and much more expensive. The use of 
Castile soaps is probably unnecessary 
and in the case of most soaps sold as 
Castile, inadvisable. 

“Jergens Violet,” says the Jergens 
Co., “shows you by its transparency 
what a really pure fine soap it is.” But 
government soap experts say: “Trans- 
parency . is actually no indication 
whatever of purity or quality.” Such 
commonly their trans- 
parency to sugar or other substances 
which have no value as cleansing 
agents. They are said to be disappear- 
ing from the market. 

There is no good reason for putting 
tar into soap, except to furnish hokum 
for the ad writer. These soaps are gen- 
erally very expensive. Packer’s Tar 
Soap, for instance, costs about 8c an 
ounce, or about nine times as much as 
Gondola soap in terms of dry soap. 


soaps owe 


A soap which contains’ much free 
alkali is likely to irritate the skin. 
However, some skins are especially 
sensitive to even faint traces of alkali 
or to certain ingredients of good, neu- 
tral soap which are harmless to most 
people. For instance, coconut oil, 
which is used in the manufacture of 
many soaps, including /vory, is irritat- 
ing to some skins. Others are sensitive 
to certain perfumes used in soap, or 
to “antiseptic” compounds such as are 
used in Lifebuoy. If you find, or sus- 
pect, that a certain soap is irritating 
to you, try other recommended soaps 
until you find one that is not irritating. 

Good soap, like wine, improves with 
age. It will be found decidedly more 
economical to buy toilet soap in lots 
of a dozen or more cakes (prices are 
often much lower at special sales), and 
to let the soap dry out on a shelf be- 
fore use. When dried out the soap dis- 
solves away at a much slower rate. 
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A. Waro’s SuprReME QUALITY. 
B. KLEEN-RITE. 

C. SEARS APPROVED. 

D. TAKAMINE (regular). 

E. TEFRA. 

F. CLean-Be-TWEEN. 

G. Tex. 

H. Futter. 

I. Dr. West’s. 

J. Propuy.actic. 


PROBABLY More Pseupo-ScientiFic 
nonsense has been written about the 
human mouth by advertisers and more 
millions of dollars wasted on the 
mouth by consumers than on any other 
part of the body. Mouth washes and 
toothpastes have been responsible for 
most of the words and the waste. But 
toothbrushes, too, have come in for a 
very considerable share. 

Hardly a shape of brush or handle 
has been so absurd that it has not 
been used to give the lowly toothbrush 


Masso and TaKAMINE De Luxe similar to A. 


Scientiric 1005, Dr. ButLer and Pycore similar 
to A. except that they have only two rows of bristles. 


Warp’s Economy similar to D. 


special “scientific” appeal. Even after 
many years of such tomfoolery, one 
finds it difficult to buy “just a tooth- 
brush.” One brand, the Prophylactic, 
has the handle curving toward a con- 
cave brush, while the handle of an- 
other, Dr. West's, curves away from a 
convex brush. The makers of Tek 
claim that “ordinary brushes can’t fit 
this curve,” [inside the front teeth] 
without explaining about the fit on the 
other curves and straight lines. And 
Prophylactic now offers “round-end 


HOW TO SELECT A 
TOOTHBRUSH 


TUT 


bristles” with an offer of “$10,000 to 
charity if the photo-micrographs” are 
not as represented, without taking the 
trouble to prove any advantage in 
round-end bristles. 

That consumers are paying heavily 
for the privilege of buying highly ad- 
vertised brushes recommended by 
some “doctor” or because of their 
“scientific” design, can be seen from 
the claim of Weco Products Company 
that 37.4 per cent of all toothbrushes 
sold are Dr. West's; and Mr. Wood- 
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side, president of the Weco Products 
Company boasts: 

“Weco Products yield the wholesaler 
the largest percentage of profit on any 
Dr. West's 


Tooth Brush sells at the highest price 


products of their type. 


of any advertised tooth brush, vet sells 


in larger volume than any advertised 


tooth brush and earns the largest 


profit.” 
The total bill for tooth- 


brushes and toothpaste and powder 


annual 


amounts to a huge sum, with little sci- 
entific evidence to justify most of the 
expenditure. Although tooth brushing 
does remove food particles and loose 
deposits on the exposed surfaces of 
the teeth, and may be of some benefit 
in massaging the gums with proper 
brushing technique, the habitual use of 
the toothbrush 


minor factor in preventing tooth decay. 


is probably only a 
Even with careful brushing of the 

teeth, the toothbrush cannot effectively 

clean all of the surfaces of the teeth 


TOOTHBRUSHES 


Best Buys 


Ward's Supreme Quality, Dentist’s 
Stvle. Cat. No. 53 B 3614 (distrib. 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.) 1% plus postage. 

Vasso ( Prophylactic Brush Co.. Flor- 
ence, Mass.) 25c. This brush is of bet- 
than the tufted Prophylac- 
tic and half as expensive. 


ter design 


Takamine De Luxe (Takamine Tooth- 


brush Co., 132 Front St.. NYC: dis- 
trib. R. H. Macy’s department store, 
Bway at 34th St.. NYC) 6 for 98c. 


Bamboo handle: bristles not well an- 
chored, but satisfactory service can be 
expected when two brushes are used 


alternately. 


Also Acceptable 


Kleen-rite ( Electro-Massage Tooth 
Brush Co., Inc.: distrib. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co.) Refill type. 20c, refill 10ce. 
Simple design as contrasted with the 
Clean-Be-T ween Brush 
head five 
tufts of bristles in row. Round handle 


mechanism. 


somewhat too short, only 
not provided with hole for hanging up 
the brush. 

Sears Approved, Professional Style. 
Cat. No. 8 L 4308 (distrib. Sears. Roe- 


buck and Co.. Phila. Pa.) 29¢ plus 


there can be no such thing as a “clean 
tooth” which “never decays.” The rate 
and extent of tooth decay is probably 
much more closely related to the fac- 
tors of heredity and diet than to the 
cleanliness of the teeth. 


Brush Important 


Whatever value there is in cleaning 
the teeth, however, almost all of the 
benefit lies in the brushing, and not in 
the toothpaste or powder. No tooth- 
paste or powder will cure pyorrhea or 
halt tooth decay once it has started, 
despite all advertising claims to the 
contrary. While proper brushing of the 
teeth, under the direction of a compe- 
tent dentist, is of some value in curing 
pyorrhea, improper brushing will do 
more harm than good. 


It is important to select a brush 
which will clean and massage most 


effectively. One should avoid using a 
brush that is either too hard or too 


postage. Brush head somewhat too 
short. 

Dr. Butler's Peridental (John O. 
Butler Co., Chicago) 50c. Only two 
rows of bristles. May be purchased 
bristles, which 


durable but may be too hard. Purchase 


with unbleached are 
with soft or medium bristles. 

Pycopeé (Pycopé, Inc.. Joplin, Mo.) 
50ce. Only two rows of bristles. 
Scientific 1005 (distrib. S. H. Kress & 
Co., 256 W. 125 St... NYC) 10c. Has a 
durable bone handle. Bristles unusu- 
ally well anchored. Only two rows of 
bristles. 

Takamine (Takamine Toothbrush Co., 
132 Front St., NYC; distrib. Liggett 
Drug Co., and R. H. Macy’s depart- 
ment store, Bway at 34th St., NYC) 
5 for 50c at Liggett’s and 6 for 49c 


at R. H. Macy Co. Bamboo handle; 
bristles not well anchored, but will 
probably give satisfactory service 


when two brushes are used alternately. 
Bristles too short, tufts too close to- 
gether. 

Wards Economy (Cat. No. 53 B 3615 
distrib. Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 6 for 29c plus postage. 
Bamboo handle; bristles poorly an- 
chored, but should give satisfactory 
service when two brushes are used al- 
ternately. Bristles too short, tufts too 
close together. 


Tefra (Tefra Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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soft. If the bristles are too stiff, they 
wili scratch and often puncture the 
gums, causing them to bleed. A brush 


that is too soft is comparatively inef- 
fective for cleaning the surfaces of the 
teeth, particularly after it is immersed 
in water a short time. 

The notion is still widely prevalent 
that frequent and vigorous brushing 
of the teeth is essential to good mouth 
hygiene. No doubt this practice is the 
result of endless toothbrush and tooth- 
paste advertising, of toothbrush drills 
in schools, and of the prevalent idea 
that if a little brushing is good, more 
Teeth, unlike 


cannot stand an 


is better. solid brass 
knobs, 
amount of severe brushing and polish- 
ing. Dr. I. Hirschfeld, Associate Pro- 


fessor of Dentistry at Columbia Uni- 


indefinite 


versity, in a series of articles in Dental 
Items of Interest dealing with the gen- 
eral subject of oral hygiene and the 
use and abuse of the toothbrush, lists 


Refill type. 25c, refills 15c. Special 
curved handle will probably not fa- 
cilitate cleaning of the teeth. Chemical 
analyses of the metal in the handle and 
the material with which it is painted 
revealed no lead. Tufts of bristles are 
crowded together, making the brush 
head too narrow. 
Clean-Be-Tween 


(Clean - Be - Tween 


Tooth Brush Co., 250 Park Ave., 
NYC) Refill type. 60c, refills 25c. 


Brush head too short. Metal parts may 
be objectionable to some. Hole not 
provided in handle for hanging up 
brush. 


Not Acceptable 


Tek (Johnson & Johnson Co.. New 
Brunswick, N. J.) 39c. Convex brush 
head too large and bristles too close 
together (4 rows). Advertising claims 
for superiority of design not substan- 
tiated by best dental opinion. 
Fuller (Fuller Brush Co., 1860 B’way, 
NYC) 45c each or 3 for 99c. Special 
curved handle will probably not fa- 
cilitate cleaning of the teeth. Brush 
head too long. Bristles at head of 
brush somewhat too short. 

Dr. West’s (The Western Co., Chicago) 
50c. Convex brush head of unsatisfac- 
tory shape and too large. 
Prophylactic Tufted. (Prophylactic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass.) 50c. Brush 
head much too large. Bristles too close 


te gether. 
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five improper techniques in brushing 
the teeth: 
1. Use of a long brush stroke. 
2. Resorting to excessive pressure. 
3. Faulty sequence in the brushing 
procedure. 
1. Prolonged brushing in a favored 
area. 
5. Foreing the bristles under the 
gums. 


The general practice of brushing the 
teeth back and forth with a large 
brush parallel to the gums and often 
in conjunction with a harsh abrasive 
is detrimental to the gums and the 
enamel of the teeth. This particular 
method is common because it requires 
less skill and attention to the brushing 
process. The enamel on the exposed 
surfaces of the teeth may in some 
cases be worn through by this method, 
making the teeth very sensitive and 
subjecting them to rapid decay. 

Care should be taken not to push 
the gums back away from the teeth 
so as to expose the roots. The gums 
form a necessary protection of the un- 
exposed surfaces of the teeth against 
foreign particles and decay. 


How te Brush Teeth 


Dr. Hirschfeld recommends the fol- 
lowing procedure in brushing the teeth: 
The grinding surfaces or tops of the 
teeth should be brushed first, as the 
bristles of the brush are hard to begin 
with and the tops of the teeth can best 
benefit from stiff bristles. (A_ little 
warm water will quickly soften a brush 
that is too stiff.) Brush the sides of the 
teeth last as this is the area which is 
brushed most and may be abraded most 
rapidly. Use only a short stroke and 
vibratory circular motion with the 
bristles slightly tilted and pointed away 
from the gums. In brushing the back 
surfaces of the teeth hold the brush 
vertical or nearly vertical and use a 
vertical stroke. Take particular pre- 
caution not to prolong the brushing in 
any one place. It is best to use either 
the head or heel of the brush in order 
to avoid resorting to excessive pressure 
to force the bristles between the teeth. 
Tufted concave and convex brush heads 
are to be avoided as their continual 
use results in excessive friction on cer- 
tain teeth. Avoid coarse or acid denti- 
frices. If a dentifrice is used at all, use 
it only once a day. At other times use 
salt water or plain water. 


If one is afflicted with bleeding 
gums, pyorrhea, or other diseased con- 
ditions, the use of a toothbrush should 
be stopped immediately and a good 
dentist consulted. Many disease condi- 
tions are only further irritated by the 
toothbrush. In some instances, how- 
ever, the proper use of a toothbrush 
may be of benefit in clearing up the 
trouble. The layman cannot depend 
upon his own judgment in such a sit- 
uation but should seek that of an ex- 
pert. 


What Kind of Brush? 


To accomplish its cleansing fune- 
tion best and most safely, a tooth- 
brush should have the following char- 
acteristics, according to the best dental 
opinion available: 


1. The brush should be simple with 
a straight handle and a small brush 
head with no curves or protruding 
tufts. 

2. The brush head should consist 
of three rows of tufts with about six 
tufts to the row. Bristles should be not 
less than one-half inch in length. They 
should be widely spaced, to enable the 
bristles to be forced between the teeth 
more readily and to facilitate the clean- 
ing of the brush. 

3. Bristles should be of medium 
hardness and should not become soft 
or mushy when immersed for a short 
time in warm water. 

4. The bristles should be securely 
fastened and of good durability so that 
they will not drop out or break off 
after a few weeks’ use. 

5. Finally, the brush should be in- 
expensive. 

Use Two Brushes 

Toothbrushes should be cleaned 
carefully after use. They should not 
be kept after the bristles have become 
soft or have begun to break off or fall 
out. For most satisfactory service one 
should keep two toothbrushes on hand 
and use them alternately in order that 
time be given for each brush to dry out 
thoroughly. 

The toothbrushes included in this 
study are rated (see p. 18) in three 
groups. In the first group of Best Buys 
are included those brushes that are of 
medium or low price and satisfactory 
design. In the second group, Also Ac- 
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ceptable, are brushes which are not 
satisfactorily designed in every respect. 
In this group will be found some of 
the most inexpensive and the most 
costly. They are listed in what is be- 
lieved to be their order of desirability. 
In the last group of Not Acceptable 
are included those which are consid- 
ered wholly unsatisfactory as to design. 


The High Cost 


of Octanes 


THE AVERAGE AUTOMOBILE OWNER 
wastes two or three cents every time 
he buys a gallon of gasoline because 
the gasoline industry forces him to pay 
for a high anti-knock quality which his 
engine does not need and cannot use. 

The “average” car is not what most 
of us picture it. Figures compiled by 
the Automotive Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute and pub- 
lished in Automotive Industries for 
November 30, 
tounding picture to one who has gotten 
his only impression of the kinds of 


1935, present an as- 


cars people are driving from automo- 
would be- 
lieve that in 1934 about 16 per cent 
(some 31% million) of the cars on the 


bile advertisements. Few 


road were made before 1921; that is, 
in 1934 there were a million more 
cars older than 192] than there were 
new cars sold during 1934. Somewhat 
over 26 per cent of all the registered 
cars were Fords, of which 7.3 per cent, 
or over 114 million, were the old 
Model T’s. The old Chevrolet “4” ac- 
counted for almost 6 per cent, or 114 
million more. 

Although the sale of automobiles 
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jumped considerably in 1935, the rela- 
tive distribution of old and new cars 
has not changed greatly. At the present 
time the average car is about five years 
old. _™ 
Much to the detriment of the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook, the gasoline in- 
dustry has met the wide variation in 
the age and design of cars and engines 
by offering almost exclusively prod- 
ucts prepared especially for the latest 
designed high-compression 
Practically all 
tured in 1934 and 1935 require a gaso- 


engines. 
of the cars manufac- 


line with an anti-knock value of about 
70 octane, while 87 per cent of the 
cars built in 1931 require a gasoline 
of an octane rating not higher than 
65; that is, 72 per cent of the cars on 
the road in 1934 were built before the 
end of 1931 and most of these could 
use gasoline under 65 octane. Gaso- 
lines of such low octane are not avail- 
able except in a few instances where 
third-grade gasoline is still being sold. 
Most of the “regular” gasolines on the 
market are between 68 and 70 octane. 
Octane rating is a measure of anti- 


knock quality. The higher the rating, 
the less the tendency to knock. The 
higher the compression of gas in the 
cylinders, however, the greater the 
tendency to knock. Hence, the newer 
engines, which are designed for high 
compression, require high-octane gaso- 
line. 

There were roughly 1644 billion 
gallons of gasoline consumed in the 
United States in 1934 by motor ve- 
hicles. The greater proportion of that 
amount should have been sold as un- 
treated third-grade gasoline at a price 
two to four cents less per gallon. This 
means that in 1934 consumers lost, or 
had taken from them something like a 
quarter of a billion dollars without 
any usable return. 
greater and 
technical absurdity than increasing the 
octane rating of most regular gasolines 
with lead is represented by the rather 
widespread use of premium or ethyl 
fuels with an octane rating of 70 and 
over. Such fuels are never needed ex- 
cept for cars with poorly designed 
engines, which represent about 1.4 per 
cent of all registered cars. 


An even economical 
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Recommendations 


(1) If your car is older than 1931, 
use the cheapest gasoline that you can 
find. Even new cars will operate sat- 
isfactorily on some third-grade gaso- 
lines. (2) If third-grade gasolines are 
not available, buy only the non-leaded 
regular grade—the hazards to health 
from many sources of poison in our 
modern industrial life are great enough 
without adding the possible additional 
one of leaded fumes permeating the 
air of our streets and highways. (3) 
Avoid the use of the premium or 
ethyl gasolines entirely. They are never 
necessary in a with proper 
spark adjustment, unless you are un- 


motor 


fortunate enough to own one of the 


makes of new automobiles with a 
poorly designed engine. 

Remember that a little knocking in 
your engine, particularly when it is 
pulling hard, is not necessarily detri- 
mental; actually, if not excessive, you 
may be getting more not less power 
from the gasoline than when no knock 


is present. 


CONSUMERS’ GOODS MAKERS 
UNFAIR TO LABOR 


Many MEMBERS OF THE CONSUMERS 
Union want to know, when deciding 
whether or not to buy a_ product, 
whether the men and women who pro- 
duced it receive fair wages and work 
under satisfactory conditions. 

These members are primarily in- 
terested in the maintenance of decent 
living standards. They know that un- 
fair labor conditions in any one in- 
dustry react on other industries and 
the standards of all 
workers, and hence of all consumers. 


They understand that in the long run 


tend to lower 


it is to their advantage as consumers 
to find 
plants where workers are protected by 


products manufactured in 
strong unions and where fair wages 
and hours are maintained. 

There are immediate, hardboiled, 
practical reasons, too, for refusing to 
buy products produced under condi- 
tions unfair to labor. To cite an ex- 
treme case, shoppers on New York’s 


Fifth 


picketing the Rockefeller, Center steam- 


Avenue have witnessed seamen 


Labor organization and coll- 
lective bargaining form the 
backbone of all efforts to raise 
and maintain standards of liv- 
ing. To enable consumers to 
join with workers in the fight 
for organization and decent 
working conditions, Consum- 
ers Union will report, where 
information is available, 
which manufacturers are fair 
and which unfair to their 
workers. 


ship offices with signs reading: “Re- 
member the Morro Castle!” It is the 
contention of the organized seamen 
that the conditions arising out of 
notoriously bad treatment of seamen 
on Ward Line vessels were in part 
responsible for the heavy loss of life 
in the Morro Castle disaster. 


With most products, of course, the 
consumer's life or health is not seri- 
ously affected by low pay and sweat- 
shop conditions; quite often, however, 
there is a close relation between work- 
ing conditions and the quality of 
workmanship. The man who gets fair 
pay for a 40-hour week can and does 
do better work than the underpaid and 
overworked employee. 

Members of established trade unions 
have long had access to lists of “un- 
fair” products—products made by 
manufacturers who refuse to comply 
with organized labor’s request for a 
minimum of security. These listings 
are made only after every other means 
of remedying unsatisfactory conditions 
has been tried. 

Through the cooperation of respon- 
sible labor organizations, Consumers 
Union will publish the names of well- 
known consumers’ goods which have 
been branded “unfair.” In a number 
of the cases listed here, the National 
Labor Relations Board has proceeded 
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against the firms involved. City and 
state central labor bodies have placed 
some of these products on their “un- 
fair” lists. In some instances the Na- 
tional Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has supported 
the local union’s charges against the 
manufacturer. 

To make the list of greatest value, 
Consumers Union must omit products 
which are not familiar to shoppers 
and include only those having wide 
distribution. Limited space also makes 
it impossible to give a case history of 
every product on the “unfair” list. 
Borden’s milk, for example, is named 
because at the expiration of a union 
agreement the management refused re- 
newal and began to organize a com- 
pany union. Other products are listed 
because of sweatshop conditions; the 
lockout or blacklisting of union mem- 
bers; breaking of union contracts; and 
the rejection of collective bargaining. 


Consumer Action 


In recent months consumers have 
begun collective action against prod- 
ucts made under unfair labor condi- 
tions. Organizations such as_ the 
League of Women Shoppers in New 
York and the Shoppers League in Mil- 
waukee are giving active consumer 
support wherever investigation proves 
the merit of the employees’ side in 
labor disputes. This type of support 
has proved most valuable to labor 
organizations, since it is obvious that 
any manufacturer or seller of con- 
sumers goods must be concerned with 
the good will of consumers. 

In the wearing apparel industry 
efforts are under way to popularize a 
consumers protection label which will 
indicate to the customer that the gar- 
ment was made under fair standards. 
Cooperation with industries utilizing 
this label has been pledged by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
A similar guide for consumers is be- 
ing advocated in other fields of 
merchandise. 

The following unfair list will be 
added to in later issues. Consumers 
Union asks all trade unions—locals, 
district councils, and internationals— 
operating in the field of consumers’ 
goods, to supply us with information, 
which we will check, and report on 
when the facts are important to our 
members. 


BRAND 
BEDS: 
ENGLANDER BEpDs 


BEVERAGES: 
HOFFMAN’S BEVERAGES 


(Beer, GIncer ALE, 


ETC.) 


CIGARETTES: 
CAMEL 


CHESTERFIELD 


OLp GoLp 
Lucky STRIKE 
Pure Morris 


MILK: 
BorpEn’s MILK 


PLUMBING: 


KouLer Propucts— 
(BaTutuss, SINKS, 

HEATING PLANTs, Rapt- 
ATors, Ecectric Licut 
PLANTS AND’ Brass 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. ) 


POTTERY: 


Mr. CLEMENS POTTERY 


STOCKINGS: 
KAYSER 


Bear Branp 


REAL SILK 


STOVES: 
ALCAZAR 
KEROGAS 
L. & H. 


UNDERWEAR: 
YALE 
SEVILLE 
Our LEADER 
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UNFAIR LIST 


MANUFACTURER COMPLAINING UNION 
Englander Spring Bed Upholsterers, Carpet & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, Linoleum Mechanics 
x Ee Int'l. Union, Local 
108, A. F. of L. 


Hoffman Beverage Co., Brewers Union, Local 2 
Newark, N. J. (Newark, N. J.) of 
Int'l. Union of United 

Brewery, Flour, Ce- 

real & Soft Drink 


Workers of America, 


A. F. of L. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Tobacco Worker's Int'l. 
Co. Union, A. F. of L. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. 


P. Lorillard Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 


Philip Morris Co. 


Borden’s Farm Products Milk Wagon Drivers, 
Co., Ine., NYC Chauffeurs & Helpers 
Local 584, Int'l. 

Brotherhood of Team- 

sters, Chauffeurs, 


Stablemen and Help- 
ers of America, A. F. 
of L. 
Kohler Mfg. Co., Koh- 
ler, Wis. Federal Labor Union No. 
18545, A. F. of L. 


Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, 


A. F. of L. 


S. S. Kresge Co. (5-10-25 National 
cent stores), plant at 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Julius Kayser & Co., 
plant at Bangor, Pa. 


{merican Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, A. 
F. of L. 

Bear Brand Hosiery 
Mills, plants at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., Gary, Ind. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lindemann - Hoverson Machinists, Molders, 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Metal Polishers, 
Foundry Employees’ 

Unions, A. F. of L. 


Co., Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 


Local 127, A. F. of L. 


Yale Underwear 
Baltimore, Md. 
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CONSUMERS 
OF CREDIT 
ORGANIZE 


By 
DORA MAXWELL 


Credit Union 


National Association 


CREDIT 
the unpropertied whose salaries or 
for 


find themselves the victims of 


LNORGANIZED CONSUMERS OF 


wages barely provide everyday 


needs 
usurious interest rates when an emer- 
gency compels them to borrow from 

99. 
In 33 


a commercial money-lender. 


states, money-lenders may charge as 
high as 42 per cent interest and re- 
main within the law. In eight more 


states, interest at 36 per cent is legal. 

The money-lenders who operate at 
this high. but 
only to 


legal, rate make loans 
risks.” Civil 
teachers, letter-carriers. 


“good service 
employees 
policemen, firemen are considered 
good credit risks because of the pre- 
sumable 


permanency of their jobs 


under civil service. Those men and 


women who are less securely fastened 


to a pavroll are classed as doubtful 
risks and thus when forced to borrow 
from a loan company frequently fall 
into the clutches of illegal or “boot- 
leo” 

12 to 1000 per cent interest. The way 
this 


sumer of credit is the credit union. 


operators and pay anywhere from 


out of victimization of the con- 
The credit union not only takes care 
of the short 


own members 


term credit needs of its 
at moderate rates of in- 
terest. but supplies its members, as 
well, with an excellent system for sav- 
ing money. It is organized and oper- 
ates solely within the specific group 
of people constituting its membership, 
such as a small community. a church 
congregation, the employees of a fac- 
tory or store. or a professional group. 
The credit union is self-managed, func- 
tioning under state or federal govern- 
ment supervision and fixing its own 
interest rates subject only to the maxi- 
mum limitations contained in the law. 
All of its earnings revert to its mem- 
dividends their share- 


bers as On 
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Loan AGENCY 


Credit Unions 


Personal Loan De- 
partments of 
Banks 

Morris Plan New 
rate 

Remedial Loan So- 
cieties 

Installment Buying 


Axias (unlicensed 
savings and loan 
associations ) 

Pawnshops 


Personal (“Fam- 
ily’’) Finance 
Companies 


| nlicensed Lenders 


Consumer” (Harper and Bros., 


| 
/ 


usual legal maxi- 
mum rate 


typical rate 
York State 


average rates 
usual rates 


usual rates 
usual legal 
mum rate 


most common legal 
maximum rate 
usual rates 


(Rates as high as 1000% 


Acknowledgment for above figures is made to Evans Clark’s, “Financing the 
1930); and to The Twentieth Century Fund, 
under whose auspices Mr. Clark’s study was made. 


Annual Charge Based 
on Rate for $100 Loans 


12% 


17.3% 
17.3% 
15.6% to 18.9% 


11% to 40% 


vary 
or higher 


28.5% 
maxti- 


36°, 


12% 
240% 180% 


a year have been found) 


to 
































holdings with the credit union, and as 
surplus. 


Beginning of Credit Unions 


It was in Germany during the de- 
pression of the 1850's that the devel- 
opment of the credit union began. The 
German cooperative credit societies 
flourished. Their success impressed the 
socially-minded Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, and inspired him 
1909, the Credit Union 


and to 


to set up, in 


National Extension Bureau 


finance means of spreading the cooper- 





Vembers of the Brasstown Rural 
Credit Union, Brasstown, N. C. 


ative credit union plan throughout the 
United States. This Bureau 
plished the passage of credit union 
laws by Congress and by the legisla- 
tures of forty-one states, and meanwhile 
laid the groundwork for the nation- 
wide organization of credit unions. 


accom- 


The impetus to form a credit union 
sometimes arises out of the plight of 
one individual. This was the case when 
a committee of the Pittsburgh teach- 
ers’ association sought to extricate one 
of the association’s members from the 
seemingly hopeless financial difficul- 
ties into which she had been drawn. 
The teacher was helplessly enmeshed 
in loans 
charged 42 per cent interest, and all 
her budgeting couldn't free her from 
the chain of mounting loans and in- 


on which she was being 


terest payments far beyond the scope 
of her income. 

Wider investigation on the part of 
the committee brought to light the fact 
that in one school year the teachers in 
their city school system had borrowed, 
from one loan company alone, the 
total sum of $125,000 on which they 
were paying 42 per cent interest. De- 
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spite the loan company’s dire predic- 


tions of failure, the teachers’ associa- 
tion organized a credit union. Then 
came a great rush of applications for 
loans, from teachers who wished to 
borrow money from their credit union 
in order to refinance their 42 per cent 
loans from the commercial loan com- 
panies; and during the first few 
months, the credit union’s operations 
were devoted to the granting of such 
remedial loans. Next, the teachers’ 
credit union inaugurated a constructive 
type of loan, for such purposes as the 
financing of vacations, study tours, 
bulk purchases of coal at the most ad- 
vantageous price obtainable, and cash 
rather than high-cost installment pur- 
chasing of automobiles and household 
appliances. The commercial money- 
lenders in Pittsburgh who operate 
within the law charge four times the 
interest rates that the teachers’ credit 
union members charge themselves; the 
“hootleg” money-lenders charge many 
times more than the “legitimate” loan 
companies. Yet, at their moderate in- 
terest rates, the teachers’ credit union 
has accumulated a reserve of $100,000 
in two or three years and has paid 6 
per cent dividends to its members. 

In January, 1917, the municipal 
employees of one of our largest cities 
awoke to the realization that they were 
the victims of loan sharks. They went 


about the organizing of a credit union. 
By the time its charter had _ been 
granted, the credit union had accumu- 
lated the sum of $570. Sixteen years 
later, it had a capital of $1,709,880. It 
has loaned close to $18,000,000 to its 
members, and has paid over $700,000 
to its members as dividends on their 
holdings. Nevertheless the interest 
rates charged its members by this 
credit union are less than one-third 
those permitted by law to be charged 
by the high-rate operators in their 
state. 

In Europe, the credit cooperative 
has been largely a farmers’ movement; 
here, its development among the rural 
consumers of credit is only beginning. 
However, it is catching on rapidly; 
and in the rural groups the credit 
union is of utmost significance, as it 
is there that it has its best chance of 
developing alongside other  con- 
sumers cooperative organizations. 


Credit Unions in U. S. 


There are today roughly four thou- 
sand credit unions in the United 
States, with assets of over $75,000,000 
and making loans to the estimated 
amount of $100,000,000 a year. New 
credit unions are being organized at 
the rate of a hundred and fifty a 


OUR NEW DIRECT LENDING PLAN 
Gives You Cash to Protect Your Credit 


NOW We will loan YOU up to $500 . 


Deal Direct...No Brokers... Take as Long as 


20 MONTHS TO PAY 





YOU receive $100 





LOOK AT THESE FIGURES: 


You repay $10.32 for 12 months | On a Hundred Dollar Loan repayable in 


ms ton oe ee = “ 12 monthly payments the cost is ONLY 
“2 $400 ° aes ee 
$500 . = @an° = 7 CENTS A DAY 


Other amounts at proportionate rates. 


> 


month. Through their state and na- 
tional associations, credit unions are 
spending part of their profits, as in all 
true cooperatives, for educational and 
propaganda purposes. 

A credit union is organized very 
simply within any homogeneous 
group, large or small. A state charter 
may be obtained from 41 states and 
anywhere in the United States from 
the federal government. In most in- 
stances, a charter can be obtained on 
the signatures of seven incorporators 
and the payment of a small fee; in 
some states, New York for example, 
no fee is charged. After its charter 
has been issued, the credit union se- 
lects a board of directors, a credit 
committee to pass on the loan appli- 
cations, and a supervisory committee. 
The supervisory committee is in prac- 
tice an internal auditing committee, 
the internal audit being made in addi- 
tion to the periodic examinations by 
the supervising state or federal de- 
partment charged with such respon- 
sibility. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Raiffeisen House, 142 East Gil- 
man Street, Madison, Wisconsin, will 
supply information about the organ- 
izing and conducting of a credit union 
and will put the inquirer in touch with 
a group operating a successful credit 
union in his vicinity. 
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Get in touch with us Today... Tell us 
how much you Need...Come in...NOW 


Tue Cost to You Is Onty 7 Cents a Day. 


But it’s equal to 42% a year. 





ACME FINANCE SERVICE 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


pressure it can to the fight for higher wages and for the 
unionization and the collective bargaining which are 
labor's bulwark against declining standards of living. 

On the other hand, it may still be necessary to remind 
workers that their standard of living depends not only on 
the number of dollars they earn each week but also on the 
quantity and quality of the goods those dollars can buy. It 
has been aptly said that the worker is caught between the 
converging blades of a pair of shears—the one lade, 
declining income; the other, rising prices and lowering 
quality. Fighting for higher wages is not enough. Workers 
must fight also for fair prices and good quality in the 
products they buy. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that one must talk in terms 
of consumers and of workers, for despite the fact that a 
workers and that 
others do not recognize themselves as such, by and large 


small minority of consumers are not 
the consumer and the worker are the same person, a per- 
son who must carefully guard his interests both as wage 


earner and as consumer. 


JUST AS a single individual consumer can accomplish 
e little either in studying goods or in exerting pressure 
for the 
consumer organization cannot do the most for consumers, 


protection of consumers generally, so a single 


acting by itself. For this reason Consumers Union is work- 
ing with cooperatives, with clubs, and with trade unions 
and other organizations which recognize their interest in 
line with this 
policy, Consumers Union will give such technical aid as it 
can to consumers’ cooperatives in their purchasing, it will 
test and rate their products and, wherever possible, aid 


advancing the welfare of consumers. In 


them in improving cooperative products. 


fe STAFF of Consumers Union is made up almost 
entirely of members of the Technical, Editorial and 
Office Assistants Union, A. F. of L., Local 20055. Because 
they see the great need for a new consumer technical 
service which is democratically controlled and pro-labor, 
they are willing to work on a semi-voluntary basis to make 
possible the difficult task of getting such an organization 
under way almost without funds. All members of the staff, 
including the director and the technical supervisor, are 
now being paid $12.50 per week (an increase of $2.50 
over the rate on February 6, when Consumers Union was 
chartered). The rapid growth of Consumers Union and the 
wide support already drawn to it have justified the belief 
of the staff that such an organization is needed. A perma- 
nent basis of pay and of hours will be established, as 
quickly as possible, by agreement between the Board of 
Directors and the union of the employees. 

The staff now numbers nineteen full time and two part 
time workers. It is aided by the services of a large number 
of technical consultants, many working at fees covering 
little more than expenses, and many on a volunteer basis. 

The financial support of Consumers Union is derived 
mainly from the membership fees. Up to the present time 
the organization has been aided by small contributions 
ranging up to $25 and by one contribution of $1,000 from 
a fund set up to aid socially useful, non-profit enterprises. 


Consumers Union has not accepted, nor will it accept, 
contributions from any business or other organization 
having interests in any way opposed to the inferests of 
consumers. Because of the magnitude of its. technical job, 
however, Consumers Union invites contributions from its 
members and friends. 


ry HE RATINGS of products represent the best judg- 

ment of the technicians on the staff of Consumers 
Union or of consultants whose technical competence and 
freedom from commercial bias make their opinions of 
value to consumers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, 
on carefully controlled tests under conditions of use, on 
the experience of a large number of persons with the prod- 
ucts being studied or on a combination of these factors. 

It should be understood, however, that the ratings, even 
when based on laboratory tests, represent in large measure 
opinions and not simply a compilation of scientific data. 
While it is possible, for example, to state with a fairly 
high degree of certainty that one bottle of milk contains 
more butterfat than another bottle, with most products 
judgments are not so simple. Thus, stockings may be care- 
fully tested in the laboratory; but experts are far from 
being in agreement as to the value of such tests in deter- 
mining how well a pair of stockings will wear. 

There is, too, the possibility of errors of technical find- 
ing and of fact. Such errors are made even in the most 
painstaking scientific work, and are unavoidable in the 
regular technical work of Consumers Union, which in- 
volves the handling of great masses of material in diverse 
fields. The technical staff gives its assurance to members 
of Consumers Union, however, that it will exercise the 
greatest care in testing and judging products, in checking 
data, and in preparing ratings. Where errors are found, 
corrections will be promptly made. 

Doubts may rise as to the value of advice which can be 
given only with such qualifications. Yet it is a far better 
guide to intelligent purchasing than any other ordinarily 
available to the consumer; it gives him far greater chance 
of getting good value for his money; it substitutes the best 
technical knowledge that can be made available for 
haphazard guessing; and it does give the consumer the 
satisfaction of having his buying choices determined by 
technical tests rather than by the cleverness of an advertis- 
ing copy writer or the ingenuity of a manufacturer in 
making a shoddy product look like a good one. 


HE RATINGS of products are determined by both 

quality and price. If Brand A wears half as long as 
Brand B but costs only a quarter as much as B, then 
Brand A will get the higher rating. Products listed as 
“Best Buys” represent not necessarily the best quality of 
all the products listed, but what is believed to be the best 
value for your money. Products listed as “Also Accept- 
able” are considered as satisfactory buys when the brands 
listed as “Best Buys” are not available. Under the heading 
“Not Acceptable” are listed those brands which are con- 
sidered not to be good buys at any price because of defects 
in design or workmanship, or because they present un- 
warranted hazards to the user. While labor conditions of 
manufacture will be reported in as many cases as possible, 
these reports will not affect the price and quality ratings. 



































